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ABSTRACT 

An article on interethnic communication by J. Martin, 
K. Hecht, and L. Larkey in "Communication Monographs" (1994) suggests 
some important issues for understanding the potential impact of 
culture on communication practices — researchers might examine such 
variations in communication in future research. "Culture" is an 
ambiguous and uncertain term, but for communication researchers, the 
emphasis would be on speech in language communities. A speech 
community shares a common method of using symbols to accomplish the 
transmission of ideas. Culture, as a variable, might produce 3 
impacts on empirical results: (1) measurement differences; (2) 
differences in the mean a variable; and (3) process differences. A 
reexamination of the results of the study reported in Martin, Hecht, 
and Larkey demonstrate limited but consistent and important 
differences between African American and European American 
perspectives on communi cat ion. (Contains a table of data and 54 
references . ) (Author/NKA) 
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hBSflSl^ 

Hie ao±icle by Martin, Hecht, and laidcey (1994) in SanUOi^itifiD 
JScsiBSOSISiiJS tsuggeeta sane inixirtant issues fear laiderstanding the potential 
the iapact of culture cn oaammication pract-ioee. Hiis essay sugg est s 
possible av«nues ways in which vesearchers exandne these and other 

variatiens in onmami cation. Culture, as a variable, mic^t produce three 
iupacts on ooDpirical results: (a) measuraaoit differoioes, (b) 

differences in the nean of a variable, and (c) process differaioes. A 
reexamination of the results of the study reported in Mai±in, Hecht, and 
larkey danonstrate limited but consistent and isportant differences 
between African American and European American perspectives on 
oouDunioation. 
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Examiiung the impact of cultural differeaxss cn various oomunication 
behaviors occupies a great deal of scientific attention. Ihe questions 
ocne in two varieties: (a) does culture sedoe a difference, and (b) in 

vhat ways can culture make a difference. This essay argues that culture 
can make a difference when studying ocosunication cn three different 
outocBas of quantitative analysis: (a) psychcnetric oeasurenant 
differences, (b) mean or occparative quantity differences, and (c) process 
differences. Finally, an illustraticn of the differences that cafisted in 
Martin, Hecht, and larkey (1994) a3did.cle denonstrate the impact of culture 
on the process of ocnnunicaticn. Ihis reanalysis of existing data 
provides a clear example of the third type of situation, the existence of 
a process or functional difference among variables. 

HCW CAN OJinURE HAKE A DIFFERENCE 

Intercultural research typically examines two types of phenomena: (a) 

ccnnunication between members of different cultural groups, and (b) how 
oommunication within one culture differs from ccoounication within other 
cultures. This essay does not distinguish between the two areas of 
research, but more often than not the issues involve the second type of 
ccnBunicatian research (oooparing cultural groips) . The cpiestion 
considers vhether findings from one cultural setting may or may not 
replicate or generalize to another cultural setting. Cultural differences 
based on how communities of symbol vmers communicate generates three 
different analyzable outoomies for quantitative researchers. The following 
sections develop the basis of potential differences: (a) psychcmstric, 

(b) mean or quantity, and (c) process or functional differences. 

P^choBoatric differenoes relate to issues of measurement. How does 
culture impact on the issues of pofychometric measurement? Ihe second 
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differcnoe with the quantity or mean differences of seme vari 2 ible 

that idc^ occur when oenparing cultures (one cultu r e scores "hl^^ier" or 
"lower*' on the measured variable) . The final potential difference between 
cultural groups ocroiders the euoidnation of ocnuunicatlon processes and 
whether the very fUrdamEffital assuoptlons governing the functioning of 
variables within a theoretical model mlg^it differ from culture to culture. 

Using the Term "Qilture" 

Uiderstandlng cnoaunlcation variations r e la t ed to "culture" creates a 
difficulty beeaxise the term possess^ a great deal of asblgulty and 
xjneertainty (Carbaui^, 1989) . It Is probably tme that connunicatlon 
behavior creates, reinforoes, and e x p re ssea a cul t u r e, but often the 
identity of a cultural group beexmes established on the bsisis of the 
connunicatlon pattern of that groeqp. Rillipsen (1987) considers culture 
as code, that creates a i^stera of synbols and meanings, a conversation or 
way of interacting and a symbolic ocnrounlty that persons share threug^ 
conversational Interactions. The mere act of sharing synbols creates the 
possibility of forming a oomunity providing persons a s^ise of 
maDDbership. 

The use of the term "culture" is this paper eaphaslzes ^»ech in 
language ccnounltles. A speech ocpmunity shares a conmnn method of using 
symbols to aooopplish the transmission of ideas. Within the literature 
oooparing racial groups in the United States (principally latino, African 
American, Native American, and European American) the assumption Is that 
each group uses synbols differently in seme manner than other groups 
(e.g., Kochnan, 1990; Smltherman, 1977). Henbership in a group Is often 
defined on the basis of the orientation of indivi dual s towards a 
particular group and the manner In which that group oomamioates (Allen, 
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Hanry, & Grimes, 1995; Cunnings & Cairexe, 1975; Enty, 1979; ^)enaer & 
Horawitz, 1973). 

Corporations often t^^grawag the "culture'* of the crganizationed. 
menbership. Managemoit control is discuss^ in terns of id eo logical or 
cultural forms (Alvesson, 1993) . A person does not sinply join and work 
at a job, an organization try to oiact fom of experience by creating 
comnon meaning^ and definitions (Deetz, 1992) . Gangs, sports teams, 
followers of rook groups, political parties, and just about practically 
2 ury identifiable gnxp could constitute a culture. Ihe defining element 
is whether the quality of interaction by the collective of persons create 
a lais for the grocqping and understanding of the environment. 

The problem with the thesis is of course evoi within a specific 
racial, ethnic, or other groip (like for exanple European Americans) there 
exists a ^eat of diversily. Religious groqping like Jews, Muslims, 
Mormons, Catholics, Southern Beptists, Quakers, Amish, etc., provide a few 
exasples of groups that could claim the pote n tial of a culture based on 
ooomcn syxDbol sharing that differentiates the mecbers of that group from 
other persons sharing the same geographic i^aoe. Within these groupings 
there may exist large and extensive subcultures involving other bases of 
division. Alternatively, ary person may belong to multiple cultures 
simultaneously or a culture with many prerequisites for membership. 

Onoe one accepts, or understands how the term culture is used a 
consumer can understand the anadysis provided. The dauiger only exists if 
the terms become reified rather than recognized as socially constructed 
terms serving a limited functional purpose far an anadysis. If for no 
other reason, some cultures develop, flourish, and then can dis app ear, 
cultures can change, become absorbed, or eplinter. The notion of culture 
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is historically and contextually defined. Thus, culture pxvides a lens 
or perspective rather than a physiced entity that can be defined in a 
fixed way, such as through geogc2qphic boundary or by genetic code. The 
theoretical focus should illvoninate the basis of the culture which ccntes 
from the orenm construction of synhols to form the lens by which the 
menbers illuminate their symbolic world. 

Psychcraetric Differences 

Different cultural grotps may differ on the peychcnetric measursnent 
of a oonoept that the sci^itist uses as a variable. P&ychcDietrlc 
measurement using participant self-report measures takes a oonoept and 
defines that oonoept in terms of a set of related sanantic features. 
Viiether one uses a semantic differaitial, T.ikert, tnse-false, or other 
method of self-report measurement, the loethod asks for the participant to 
indicate a response. The resulting items used in the analysis assimae that 
the oontant of the scale, at a semantic levels is shared by the persons 
filling out the scale. The subsequent factor analytic, reliability 
aHReRsmants, Q sorts, or other validation procedures beocme valid only 
when basic semantic assumptions about oontait homogaieity are fulfilled. 

Interestingly oru^, the social scientist creating the scale asstanes 
a level of knowledge sufficimt to understand the semantic connections of 
the respondents. This acquisition and utilization of knowledge functions 
as a hidden qualitative process that lies laidemaath any statisticed tests 
c o n ducted. The scdentist acts on the basis of a kind of ethnogrsphic or 
everyday imderstanding of whatever culture is under investigation (even if 
it is the culture of the scientist) . The ability of a scholar to cdedm a 
sharing of that semantic cultural qpaoe permits some assurance that a 
reflective academic articulates that concept with relevant scale items. 
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Ihe qjantltatlve analysis fUnctlcns as a fans of check on that 
understanding of the scholar. Hcwever, a quantitative analysis, even %iien 
successful, does not guarantee ocnpleteness or accuracy In the assuDoptions 
of this ’bidden" quEdltatlve process. 

Suppose a scholar beocaes Interested in understanding vhy sente persens 
are viewed with greater acceptability as sources of inforsation than other 
persons. Ihe investigator terms this idea, "the credibility of the 
fxemmicator. ” Ihe investigator defines this ocncept after careful 
thought and docidos to create a three item scale. CSonsider a credibility 
sezde with the items, "the spesikeac is honest", "the speaker is 
trustworthy," and "the speaker daoonstrates expertise." Each item is 
formed in a likert statement to which the person can rate a 1 (strongly 
agree) and a 5 (strongly disagree) . For persons in the standard American 
English speaking greep, the three phrases protably appresdmate similar 
overleaping oentent that is shared enough for the purposes of scaling. In 
any subsequent mathematical test using factor analysis, we would say the 
two items should "load" on the same factor, lypically, scholars would 
offer proof with a some type of analysis demonstrating an acceptable level 
of association between the items (ocemen loadings, hi^ edpha rellshility, 
large inter-item correlations, etc.). 

A person should act oonsistaitly towards both credibility items if the 
items share the same semantic or cultural qpaoe that was used to define 
credibility. A person should agree (or disagree) with all the positively 
valanoad items, disagree (or agree) with the negatively valanoed items, or 
feel neutral towards all the statements. Ihe key is the ocnsistency of 
response to the items by the person. The mean level of response is not an 
issue in measuranont (unless ceiling, floor, or restriction in range 
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effects exist) . Hie csnsistency of response is taken as one indixsitar 
that the scale represents a set of semantic space reliable enough for 
neasurement. 

If the peychcnetric analysis demonstrates differences, then that 
iixiicateB that the itecs do not "load" with each other in the same manner 
^y r rr M cultuTBs. Scaling procedures asfame that the items on the scale 
share the underlying semantic information. Ihe reason that social 
scientists use sultiple items to elicit information about a concept under 
CThv^y is that the items s*stame>. to share the same basic seman tic contort. 
The ability of scale to validate and cross validate with different sanples 
and alternative forms creates the beisis for aoc^xting the m e asur ement eis 
reliable. Concepts with dear definitions and well conducted scale 
validation permit hi^ily accurate measurement. 

If itecs with meaning, come from the same underlying concept, 

the choice of the particular items constitutes a random choice from all 
possible items. While individual words may differ in the degree to vhich 
th^ share the exact semantic territory, sentoioes can indicate a 
great deal of similarity. For exanple, suppose s omeo n e describes nusic 
heard over the radio as "torrible.** Ihe person could have said that the 
Busic was "awful” and most persons would argue that the choice of words, 
\hile not arbitrary does not represent fundamentally different ocnoqpts. 
Ihe problem is that the relationship among features say not be shared, 
erven when translated correctly from culture to cultu r e (For a more 
extaisive discussion on guidelines for establishing oo n oeptual and 
linguistic equivalence in cross cultural research see banner fc Berry, 
1986 ). 

problem is that vhile terms have denotative meaning (mainstream 
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usage indicated by a dictionary » there exist a whole host of other 
iwpl icatione when using words in OGnbination. Slang terns re(3fresent one 
hobgoblin of research relying on scales. For exanple, "gay” nay not 
indicate hapfiy or joyous in the current American parla n ce. Telling 
someone that we should "rap" provides another indication of the 
eubitrariness of words and the diffuent meaning words take on ever time. 

Some itsns are better than other itapos because they reflect the 
xsiderlying concept with less semantic and aynt 2 K±ic aobiguity, noise, 
aneVor conpletoiess. However, different ^^obol using ccmiunities nay take 
the terns and define the relationships differently (for example, "bad" nay 
mean good) . When the symbolic cconunity does that, they have created a 
systematic dlfferaice betwe^ themselves and other ooraounities such that 
the neasuremant assumption of shared semantic meaning fails to be met. 
Hunter (1980) argues that the runber one criteria for the validity of 
measuremimit is content homogeneity. Ihat different cultures would view 
the semantic content of words differently is not surprising. Conversely, 
alternative cultures do not always mean differences, it is possible to 
illustrate the cultures share the same underlying factor structure. But 
if peychometric differences exist between cultures, the scale scores 
should not be compared, the existence of measurement differmces indicates 
the scale fedls to measure the same oonstnx:t in each culture (Icnner, 
1990. 

An illustration of this is found in the Suzuki and Banoer (1994) stu^ 
oemparing Japanese and United States citizen responses to the 
argumentativeness scale. Each sample filled out the scale in the native 
language of the country (United State sample received the scale items in 
English and the Japanese subjects received the scale in Japanese) . Ihe 
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auttncs ocnclude that for the AK 9 UBientatlvGne 6 S Scale (Infante & Ranoer, 
1982) and Verbal Aggressiveness Scale (Infante & Wigley, 1986) there vas 
"a reascxiiOsle overall fit to both san{>le6, with some culture-qpecifif^ 
unreliable Itaos" (p. 256) . What heqppens is that both cross cultural 
ocmDcnality as well as scBae sqpecificity with regards to the scale. 

Ohase differoKes zdso can occur within a national culture. Laricey 
and Hacht (in press) conpared African Asaerican and European Aiaariczui 
ratings of ethnic identity salience> An ethnic identity salience scale 
was ocnstructed f yrm items by Hofiman (1965) and White and Burbe 
(1987) to include the dimensions of political and social/perso n al idoitity 
found in those studies among African American respondents. A 
confirmatory factor euialysis replicated the factor structure among Afirican 
Americais but indicated a single factor solution oiphaslzlng 
social/personal identity sedienoe for European Americans. Similar 
analyses, however, su{port a conclusion of factorial invariance for 
r<rmnim<r»at-im satisfaction measure ocnstructed from itaas that had been 
validated on both groips in a previous stuc^ (Hecht & Ribeau, 1984) . 

Another exasple of the ismion about omparing cross cultural saoples 
on oooBunication measures was evident in the Levine and NcCroskey (1990) 
study using the PRCAr24 ocnparing sanples in the United States and Itierto 
Rico. The Rierto Rican sanple responded to a Spanish version of the scale 
while United States participants responded to an English version of the 
scale. The Puerto Rican sanple differed vhmi considering the 
psychoBtetric issues and the authcurs concluded that, "It is q^te possible 
that the GA construct and measure cannot be translated into the language 
and culture of some other groups around the world" (p. 71) . 

Levine and MoCros]cey (1990) point out the isplication of this stucy of 
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the HfCA, ''this implication nay vnell extend to the cacoss-cultural use of 
other measurement instruments validated within a single culture" (p. 71) . 
ftiat the authors point to constitutes a basic and fundamental threat to 
all research tising scales derived in one cul t u r e and used in another. 

This does not mean that all scales fay definition suffer fccm this flaw, 
research say reveal that this problem is unoannon and not a serious threat 
to the valid use of scales. 

The critical feature to remember is that this criticism beocmes 
targeted at the measurement device nob the concept. The possibility 
exists that the oonoqpt remains pancultural. For exanple, fear eppeals, 
identity, and ^lyness/loneliness probably exist within every culture. Ihe 
stimul\]s creating the fearful reaction in an audimioe probably is 
di: fermit from culture to culture. It wculd be difficult to imagine a 
society or culture without something that creates fear. 

considering the idea of occnunicatlon epprehension, it may or may not 
cause measurement problems. While "shyness" mic^t exist, it may be 
emtxrided within totally differmit meaxiings axid value aystans that render 
shyness noncxxomaisurate shyness in another culturii. If shyness is caused 
by different factors and interpreted differaitly in each culture, it is 
difficult to even oonoeptualize the essaioe that "shyness" shares cross 
culturally. In such cases, cultural differaioes transcend Issues of 
measurement. The goal of the social sciaitist should be a focus at the 
ocnoeptual level on the oonstnx:±. Heasuremait devices only measure 
constructs and as such scales are only useful to the degree they serve 
that function. 

The critical first step in ocnparing ocmjunication (or a behavior) 
within a culture is to as Berry (1980) , Lamer (1990) , Ehawuk & Triandis 
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(1995) and other crogg-cultural rese 2 axhere sugc^est, make sure that the 
aaasursBMnt davioes reflect the ocnstruct under stuc^ as it nanifeeted 
within that culture, lhat means that the itaoaB must be considered to 
reflect the uiderlying meaning within that group. Words from one culture 
mic^ be relesmnt but there may exist no oorreqponding exact word in 
another culture. The key to remtmtoer is that it is the conceptual 
translation that is iaportant not the literal tra n sla t io n (Brislin, 1986; 
lonner, 1990) . 

Quantity of a Feature 

One possible oocparison among cultural groups examines mean 
differences. Assuming that any measurement device used for oo ro pa r ing 
cultures share the same peychoBietric properties (this must be assu m ed or 
any oocparison is meaningless ) , the question is whether the mean level of 
the concept differs among the grxxps. A classic case of that occurs in 
the ortonunication epprehension (CA) literature that ooopares the level of 
CA between countries (Barraclous^^ Chistophel, & NcCroskey, 1988; Elliot, 
Scott, Jensen, & McDonough, 1982; Klcpf, 1980; KLopf & Casbra, 1979; 
Sedlinen-Keparinen, McCrosk^, & Richmond, 1991) . Notice that the concept 
of ooranunicatian apprehension (shyness, reticence, etc.,) is considered a 
universal across the cultures, and that the measurement model in the 
Ikiited States generally works in other cultures (for a counter example see 
Levine & NcCroskey, 1990) . 

Sumnaries of data oooparing cultures on measures of oocimnioation 
epprehension (Bcurhis, Tkachuk, & Allen, 1993) demonstrate mean 
differences between cultures. The data indicate that Lithuanians suffer 
from relatively large amounts of oonmunicaticn apprehension (26% of the 
population is hic^y epprehensive) whmi oonpared to the United States (16% 
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of the papulation hi^y 24 pprGhenBlve) . Koreans etqperie n oe relatively lew 
levels of C3i (3% of the population reports hig^ levels of cgpprehsnsion) 
«han oonpared to linited States participants. This oonparison provldles a 
sense of oosparison of cultures along a as a Bn i i netric. As long as the 
scale continues to remain peychoaeitricedly ocherent (and the reports 
indicate this is the case) the oonparison say have value. 

The indication of mean differences sust be followed vp with 
indications of the 'leaning of those dif ferenoee in terns of b^iavlors and 
other associated outocmas with the self-reported measurement of CA. Does 
a mean dif feraioe in a scale indicate something about the nature of the 
ccnnunlcation practices of the culture. Vhile there are a nuaber of 
indication from current msta-aialyses of a oorrespondenoe betwe^ 
attitudes and behavior (with data largely from the US culture) (Allen, 

1989; Alltti & Bourhis, 1995; Kim & Hunter, 1993a, 1993b; Sheppard, 
Hartwicsk, & Warshaw, 1988) , this oorreqpondenoe mi^t differ with data 
from a variety of cultures. 

The important 2 uqpect of this line of research is the ability to 
demonstrate the pancultural nature of the construct. Mhen that mean 
difference becomes ocebined with differences in the oonnunication 
behaviors of the cultural group (in this case defined on the basis of 
geogrepiy associated with nationality) , the impact of the variable takes 
on importanoe. The scede becomes edale to provide evidence of the impact 
of various cultural orientations toward ocxoiunication behavior. 

The ability to understand how connunlcatlon practioes impact on 
cultural expectatione takas on a great deal of significance. For exanple, 
if more taacbers of a culture are hi^y apprehensive about oonnunication 
how should the structure of existing ocmaunication practices differ from a 
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givien society whose naaobers possess CA. The next step eifter finding 
Bean difforanoes is to determine what that difference indicates about the 
ocBBunicative practices of the gitxp. When this b acoaes onmhinad with an 
iinderstanding of a process model (discussed in the next section) the 
useftilnese of the ncdel iiiproves. 

Another exasple is the crcsss cultural research co n du c t e d by Gudykunst 
and oolleeigues cooparing uncertainty reduction processes in a variety of 
cultural groups and contexts (Gudykunst, 1983, 1985a, 1985b, 1985c, 1987; 
Guc^/kunst & Nishida, 1984; Gufykunst, Niahida, & Chua, 1986). 

Haan differences however still assume that the basic m od e l operates 
consistently acroea cultural grxxps. The eissuroptlon is that differences 
between groups reflect the ispact of the mecoi differences of the 
oonstr\x±. In other words, the mean only indicates where the cultural 
groip starts in terms of the model. The accuracy of the prediction fails 
when groiqps develop functional models that differ frcn each other. 

Process Differences 

The third difference explores the possibility of process differences 
between cultures. OxBounication process differences may exist 
indepmdently of mean differences betweai cultures. Two cultures could 
share the same mean value but jimt use the concep t differently in handling 
decisions. Oonversely, mean differences may or may not indicate process 
or relationed differences with other variables. Process differences 
indicate that the same variable is functioning or used differently by the 
different cultures. 

The best eodiibition would be a caused model where the coefficients 
were different for each gnxqpe, or a case where models fit for one culture 
but did not fit for another culture. Several causal models have been 
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tasted using differoxt perspectives of individuals to determine if the 
parameters of the model are the same for all participants (Burrell, 

Donctaue, & Allen, 1988; Burrell, Narus, B o g da n off, Allen, 1994; Hale, 
lemiaux, & Mongeau, 1995) . Ihe key is that a generalizable model should 
not depeni on the particular characteristics (culture) of the saople 
chosen. The basic feature of the theoretical m ode l is that the 
conf iguration should work regardless of the setting or nature of the 
participants. 

Exanples that require differoit models for different sanples are rare, 
mo6;t meta-analyses (see for exanple AUoi & Krone, 1990) demonstrate a 
lack of such differences vhen ocnsldering the relaticn^iips among 
variables moderated by culture. Some meta-analyses are limited because 
most data is collection within the United States using college students 
(for eocaotcple, see Dindia & Allen, 1992) . One prcblaa of generalizing ary 
set of results could stem from the possibility that college students share 
a great in in terms of culture regardless of ethnicity or 

geogreqphy. Ihe most exciting scientific research occurs vhen such 
dif ferenoes exist because eventually the building of theoretical models to 
explain such differences gets at an understanding of how differences in 
culture impact ocnoDunicatlon processes. The result that indicates a 
difference cn the basis of culture gets at the very meaning of culture as 
a variable. It is nort the fact that two cultures differ that plays the 
critical role, but an understanding of vhy divergent results occur that 
advances scientific understanding. 

If culture plays an Important part in nrsiamication processes, then 
different cultures should demonstrate an impact vhen making ocqparisons of 
data from different cultures. The issu e is the degree to vhich differenoe 
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v.oonm> r«paWe of caoEOT denonstxatlcn. The denonstxatlon of such 
dif fersnoft in the function of variables beitween cultures represents a 
necessary prerequisite for a theory of culture. The fa ilur e to find 
differences between idoitifi£d3le cultu r al groups in iresearch could render 
culture an irrelevant feature. The goal should be the developoottit of a 
theory of culture that foms a basis for the understanding of hew 
coDBunication differs. The logic ^wuld indicate that differences in 

practices should fora the basis of why cultures eoqpect to 
differ in oonnunication processes. 

mUSTBAnCN OF A FKXSSS DIFFTSIMCE 
Process differences, whai observed, constitute probably the most 
inportant and certainly most interesting icmion in intercultural 
research. If the neasurenent assusptions are net and the cultural gro i y 
nenbers do not differ on the basis of meaairanent than the difference is 
dnsrrihtti by the function the variables serve within that speech 
conaunil^. understanding that the practices of the mppher s differ not 

of maan dif ferwices in scoe construct but on hew constructs relate 
to each other foms the basis of articulating nodels that can hic^ic^ 
the differences culture in cxsismication practice. 

The research reported by Martin, Hecht, and Lario^ (1994) illustrates 
an eaocellsnt of a process differwioe between two ethnic cultures. 

The original investigation oonsiders the issues of oonversational 
liaproveBsnt and oenpares African Anerican and European Axaerican sanples. 
This nffTmimriT no neasureosnt dlfferenoes based on cultural or ethic 

issues, the authors report the results of a confirmatory factor analysis 
done separately for each groeqp (p. 244) . The analysis demonstrates that 
the same measurement works for both groups. 
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Ihe sharing of a aanmnn langueige nay make tha tase of that language 
r^rtfninrw y enough for naasurenent purposes, but the underlying variables mig^ 
share diffonent functional relationships to each other. Ihe question is 
whether the two grocqps use the concepts in the same manner to 

respond to oaaamication situations. 

Ihe problen is that when examining Table 3 of the original text for 
the results of the multiple regression anadyses there app e a r to be 
differences but they appear inconsistent and not easily interpreted. This 
hecxmi e frustrating when trying to draw conclusions about the nature of 
potential differences. Ihe authors e^ppear unable to sust 2 dn an argument 
about a consistent set of differenoes existing between African Americans 
and European Americans. Ihe problem is that the pattern of significant 
standardized coefficients is not replicated with ary consistency whmi 
oonparing the two cultures. Ihe analysis provides some basis for claiming 
differenoes but the results do not provide an interpretable solution fqr 
this differenoes. 

Oonsider the oorralation matrices reported in Table 2 (p. 246) within 
the article (the information appears in Table 1 of this text along with 
some appropriate sumnary statistics) . Ihm?e exists a matrix for each 
culture among the variables of interest for each ethnic group. If one 
ormputes a z-soore between each of the cxsrrelations, the average z-soore 
between the two matrioes is nonsignificant (2 * .90) . However, if one 
examines the row/oolumn for just the variable "Nothing Other^ the average 
z-soore is significant (js » 2.97) and aoocunts for aLuut 75% of ths total 
variaticn between the matrioes. Examining the remaining variables one 
finds scms possible differenoes but no pattern across a rcw or column of 
oonsistsnt differmces whan cxxpared to the average difference deeding 
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with the Nothing Other Person can Do Ooluon. 

Dm results provide svidenoe for a ocnsistent difference between the 
cultures involving one variable, **Nothing Other." Die difference is that 
for the Africeoi AmerlcEuis this variable is less related (the oarrelaticnB 
are saaller) than for the Eurqpean AaericanB. No evidence for neasureuent 
differences eidst, the authors performed all the appropriate tests (using 
PAC30GE, Honter & Oohen, 1969) . Even if mean differences exist, they may 
or say not explain why the relationship of this variable differs between 
the two cultures. 

Dm next step, after finding a consistent difference between two 
cultural groips requires sene theoretical eoqplanation. Dm key is new 
that there is established sone type of oonsistmt finding the 
differentiates the two samples but why that exists beocnes a framework for 
discussion. finding for "Nothing Other Can Do" is consistent with 
Nartin et. al. 's (1994) origined eoqilanation for the results. DMy argue 
that African Americans use more active oonversationed improvenent 
strategies whereas European Americans tend to rely on passive strategies. 
Diis is consistent with a great deal of research describing African 
American conuunication as higily 2 K±ive and assertive (gamer, 1994, 

Hecht, et. ^d., 1993; Kochman, 1981, 1990a, 1990b). Diis research 
describes Albican Americans as more willing to deal with disagreenent 
conflict directly and oon&ontively. 

European American emphasis on "Nothing Other Can Do" also may reflect 
a power differential. Feelings of powerlessness are on of the most oonaon 
oonunication iscucs for African Am^icans. Diey report feeling 
controlled, manjgpulated, and trapped, with the European Azoeriem taking 
control of the conversation (Hecht, et. al., 1989; Hecht, et. al., 1993; 
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Itortin, et. al., 1994) . Ihe reanalysis points to a basis for that 
psEcepticn* EXxrcpsan Aiosricans ai?B less liJcsly to ascxibe an ability to 
ispcovtt a oonversation to their African American interactional partners. 
V9hsn European Amer'^cc;:^ say that there is "Hothing the Other Can Do” they 
are projecting a passivity and pouerlessness on their African American 
conversational partner. 

Houever, the building and testing of esqplanatory models \iould appear 
fruitful in examining the apparently consistent difference between these 
two cultures. Ihe current test only describes a difference and the 
nature of that difference betwoen African Americans and Bliropean 
Aoiiaricaist. Ihe development of the full theoretical ixoplications and the 
tests to substantiate that theoretical claim reDoains for future 
investigation. 

OCMODSION 

One that exists within scientific research considering 

the nature of culture is a lack of Gpecific, a priori ocnmitment toward 
oonoeptualizing the nature of differences. Ihe initia l step in any 
ocnpariscn of more than one group should be the expectation of what kinds 
of differences should exist. Do the two groups share enough oonnion qpaoe 
that the understanding of the concepts in question will create a basis for 
oonoon measurement. 

Ooraider comparing two cultures on the basis of omian ication 
^ppreheraicn. In the United States there exists a subgroup dealing with 
public oouDunication situations like public qpeaking. Suppos e that in 
another culture, public qpeaking contexts are rare, cr nearly 
nonexistent. Speaking about 24pprahension or the normal fear felt by a 
person for public oonmnication is problematic at best. 
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This essay illustrates the problans of finding differox:es betueai 
cultural grou{» in ocnunication behaviocs. The eaeamination of the 
Martin, Hecht, and lartesy data (1994) illustrates the nature of finding 
potential differences. The many sultiple regressions generate the feeling 
that a difference but provide no clear interpretation. The 

abilil^ to synthesize a oonsistent iooc^ of findings does net appea r 
possible. The argument is whether menbers of various ethnic groups 
function differently and etqplain the nature and scope of these 
differences. 

However, research should examine similarities as well. As iaportant 
as the differences in the reanalysis are, the similarities are as striking 
and no lees important as well. The key is to provide insofar as possible, 
an a priori description of the culture(s) under investigation to interpret 
the data. Iftien using a hypotheticELL-deductive model, this prior 
ocmaitment to description is essential. But even in grounded or enterging 
model a relying on dascriptive analysis reqoire an essoitial understanding 
of the cultural practices and assunptions prior to data collection and 
analysis, liiat is necessary is sene framework for the interpretation of 
any data or observation. 

The advantage of reporting the ccnplete findings, in the form of a 
correlation matrix, permits a reexamination and test supporting the cl 2 dm 
of cultural differences. Once found, such differences should serve as the 
basis for oenbirued interest and focus. The next step is to build m ode l s 
and eoqplanations about why such distinctions exist and their meaning. The 
key is what the analyses generated indicate about cultural differences in 
oonnunication. 

The data set tested within this example (Martin, Hecht, & Laikey, 
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1994) nirtnrr" an isKsaarphisB betwesn aithniclty and oultura. m addition, 
there Is the assuaptlon of a type of hcnoganelty of culture within the 
ethnic grouping. To afis>Ban that racial grxxqps represent vmique cultures 
and that all nesabers of an ethnic grouping share a ccnmnn culture nay 
prove problesatlc. Ihls Is under dispute and should always tesoper claims, 
particularly those arguing for a unique finding of a grotqp. Ihe findings 
of this reanalysis do however oonfim Hecht, Ribeau, and Alberts' (1989) 
oocxiLusion that there is evidence for sene unique features of 
oGcnunication for African Americans differ^rt ton European Americans. 

Dus argument would extend the woric of Hecht and Ribeau (1994) that 
ocepare Mexican Americans and argue for a unique set of esqpectations for 
another ethnic group when caotunicating (see also, Hedht, Ribeau, 6 
Sedano, 1990). 

If culture should indicate anything in onmamication science, it 
should provide the reference to a "qpeech" oennunity. ^ the term 
"speech" we do not mean sixoply the actual phonetic and semantic 
iTrmiinrwi that a group Share but also the social cccpetencies and 
practices. Hecht and Ribeau (1987) suggest that, for exanple, identic 
labels for AtoLcan Americans serve to help ocnstnx± reality. As the 
eoqpectations for the process of ocmaunlcation change the net effect is to 
create a set of normative assu&ptiGns about ocnnunication that s^rve to 
guide and reinforce subsequent interaction. 

The question facing researchers is the Identification and 
understanding of those differences. The ) 0 By for theoretical development 
is to provide a framework for the analysis and understanding of 
identifying differences. The next step is the building of a theoretical 
model suff icitfit to explain the ispact of this difference on oconunication 
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practices. 
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Nothin Other can Do Scale 





African 


European 


difference 


z 




American 


American 




score 




(n*120) 


(n-95) 








(rjoj«. 80 ) 








1. Nothing Self Can Do 


.37 


.34 


.03 


.25 


2. Interaction Managonsnt 


.15 


.45 


-.30 


-2.40* 


3. Other Orientation 


.29 


.69 


-.40 


-3.94* 


4. Avoidance 


.09 


.60 


-.51 


-4.33* 


5. Give In 


.24 


.55 


-.31 


-2.68* 


6. Assertiveness 


.00 


.41 


-.41 


-3.13* 


7. Open Mindedness 


.19 


.68 


-.49 


-4.57* 


African Aoerican Correlations 








1. 2. 


3. 


4. 5. 


6. 


7. 


1. .79 










2. .09 .72 










3. .15 .75 


.79 








4. .16 .51 


.79 


.75 






5. .01 .66 


.81 


.71 .80 






6. .28 .65 


.83 


.74 .78 


.86 




7. .28 .72 


.98 


.74 .86 


.85 


.91 



European Correlations 














1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


1. 


.82 














2. 


.47 


.80 












3. 


.09 


.55 


.89 










4. 


.16 


.43 


.82 


.88 








5. 


.12 


.34 


.76 


.83 


.90 






6. 


.25 


.53 


.74 


.65 


.75 


.88 




7. 


.16 


.41 


.91 


.82 


.86 


.82 


.95 


Differenoe Scores 
















1. 


2. 


3. 


4 . 


5. 


6. 


7. 


1. 
















2. 


-.38 














3. 


.06 


.20 












4. 


.00 


.08 


-.03 










5. 


-.11 


.32 


.05 


-.12 








6. 


.03 


.12 


.09 


.09 


.03 






7. 


.12 


.31 


.07 


.08 


.00 


.03 
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